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A LAY HISTORIAN OF NURSING 

It is no doubt indicative of the importance which trained or equ¬ 
ated nursing has assumed in modern society that it should be regarde 
s a hopeful field for historical writers of a popular character. Mrs. 
[’Coley’s first book on nursing subjects, the “ Life of Florence Nightin¬ 
gale,” 1 which appeared a year ago, was less venturesome, in a way, 
han her second, an attempt at general history which has just appeared, 
rhe “Life,” while very delightful reading, was a much simpler 
mdertaking, as it contained no new material but Bimply retold in a 
leasing way the well-known and oft-written story of the Heroine of the 
Crimea, adding such details of the reform of nursing and the establish¬ 
ment of St. Thomas’s training-school as are readily to be gleaned from 
published documents. The “History”* is a much more pretentious 
work, but falls far below the “ Life ” in genuine interest, in style, and in 
balance. The introductory chapters, which are rambling and superficial, 
might well have been dispensed with in a history of the nursing of the 
British Empire only, for Hildegarde, Dr. Seaman of the New York 
Hospital, and Xerxes do not belong to that empire, though they might 
have been willing to do so had it been possible. . , 

There are two ways of writing history, one by putting things in, and 
another by leaving them out. Mrs. Tooley’s “History” is quite as 
striking for what it has left out as for what it has put in. Those nurses 
who for the last eighteen years have watched the development of a new 
form and a new principle among the nurses of Great Britain and her 
colonies—the form, association and union among themselves for high 
purposes; the principle, the extension of democratic self-government and 
the assertion of citizenship—and who have seen this new spirit sprea 
through the younger profession of the new world and permeate the whole 

1 “ The Life of Florence Nightingale,” by Sarah Tooley, 1905. 

* “ History of Nursing in the British Empire,” by Sarah Tooley, 1900. 
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fabric of nursing serfdom in the old, may be excused for expressing 
amazement at what Mrs. Tooley has left out. The truth is, the woman 
who has been the foremost and the fearless leader of this movement in 
Great Britain Mrs. Bedford Fenwick—is so obnoxious to all autocrats 
and selfish employers that because a “ safe ” history of nursing will not 
consent to mention her, except in a fleeting, airy manner, the whole 
band of splendid women who from the outset have been allied with her 
must also be left out, except for equally airy touches, and the whole 
splendid edifice of constructive work in education, organization, civic 
activity, practical nursing reforms, training-school progress, sound and 
honorable industrial conditions for nurses, and the development of an 
intelligent and ethical nursing press, which has been built up with dis¬ 
tinguished ability by Mrs. Fenwick, Miss Isla Stewart, Miss Huxley, Miss 
Breay, Miss Louisa Stevenson, Miss Mollett, and many others, more than 
we can now mention, must necessarily be left unnoticed and unsung. 
Mrs. Tooley has indeed painstakingly collected a great number of records 
of dates and names, among which we look in vain for an opinion or a 
deduction. And even some of these dates and names have been so 
presented as to give erroneous impressions. 


THE PARIS CONFERENCE 

Responses are beginning to come in from various directions in re¬ 
gard to the Conference in Paris, and are all cordial. It is probable that 
e most interesting feature of the meetings will be the French nursing 
history which will be presented. Dr. Anna Hamilton promises nursing 
account of her long and persistent constructive work in founding a 
tra.ning-school on the lines of Miss Nightingale’s example, and Mme 
Alphen-Salvador will relate the story of her efforts with more detail than 
she could give in Berlin. It seems quite certain that Miss Turton and 
M^ss Baxter will come from Italy, and tell what they are doing there. 
, G 8 . iave a nota ble set of reports from our professional organs 

the nursing press; the youngest of these, the new French Journal has 
been the first to promise its history. 

w JT C0Untry ’ Miss Fulmer has promised to be there, and Miss 
Wald, Miss Waters and Miss Rogers will go from the Nurses’ Settlement 
m New York. 

Another feature will be that some of the English articles will be 
written in French, if this is not too Irish a bull, for we are told that the 
interest will be much greater if we have our special articles translated. 
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ITEMS 

Mks. Gordon Noiuue, one of the Foundation Members of the In¬ 
ternational Council of Nurses, has been elected president of the Danish 
National Council of Women. Mrs. Norris was a pioneer in the early 
movement of educated women into the nursing profession, and has 
written and done much to advance good standards and nursing organiza¬ 
tion. Wc hope she will be able to come to the Paris Conference. 

The Holland Nurses’ Association has lately gone on record in a 
very progressive and courageous civic spirit, in a memorial sent to the 
city government of Amsterdam, petitioning for a thorough medical and 
nursing service for the public schools. Besides the medical inspection, 
they asked for nurses to be appointed for the practical details of minoi 
treatment and personal care and oversight of the children, which in the 
case of the New York schools have been shown to be so important and 
necessary. The memorial was signed by the president, Dr. Aletrino van 
Stockum, and the secretary, Miss van Lanschot-Hubreclit, whose names 
are identified with every public-spirited movement of the nursing world 
of Holland. 


The English Society for State Registration, always vigilant, active, 
and able, has prepared a notable petition to Parliament setting forth the 
whole nursing situation, the need of state regulation, the chief occurrences 
of importance in the campaign of the past twenty years, the actions and 
resolutions of important public bodies in support of the principle, and the 
history of the bill which for three years has been brought into Parliament 
by a private member, but has never been brought to the second reading. 
The petition states that the opposition to the measure comes primarily 
from the lay managers of hospitals, who object to state supervision of 
nursing education, and from other employers of nurses, who fear the limi¬ 
tation of their present authority over them. It prays Parliament to make 
the bill a government measure, and thus secure for it an unimpeded pas¬ 
sage through the stages of parliamentary procedure. The petition is one 
to make us once more proud of our privilege in being related to a body 
of workers so intelligent and fearless. 

We note in the British Journal of Nursing that Mrs. Grace Neill, 
who has done such excellent work as nurse-inspector in New Zealand 
under the registration act of that country, intends coming to America, 
where she has sons, to live. We will meet Mrs. Neill with open arms, 
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and hope her corner of America will prove comfortable and desirable; 
also, that we shall see her at many of our gatherings. The latest report 
on the progress of registration in New Zealand, signed by Dr. Mac¬ 
Gregor, the Inspector-General, says: 

New Zealand has proved by five years’ experience the advantage to medical 
men and the public, as well as to the nursing profession, of having a recognized 
standard of proficiency, and consequently state registration. 

Dr. MacGregor considers that one defect in the New Zealand Registration 
Act should be remedied. He states: “The original Bill classified New Zealand 
hospitals into those large enough to give nurses a thorough training and those 
too small to provide adequate practical training, but Parliament rejected such 
classification. This defect should be remedied at once, for by failing to restrict 
our training-schools to those hospitals containing forty beds or over we prevent 
our New Zealand State registered nurses from claiming registration in other 
countries.” 


We must sometimes wonder whether all of the German sisters, 
struggling as they are for a higher plane of education and life-conditions, 
realize how rare a leader they have in Sister Agnes. We would fain give 
in full, did space permit, her editorial in the December number of the 
“ Lazarush-euz,” in which she outlines the new ideals of the modern 
movement. “ Not our own poor ‘ ego ’ dare we make our chief purpose, 
but to serve mankind shall be our life task. Not by purposeless, useless 
sacrifice of health in the shortest possible time, not by an ascetic renun¬ 
ciation of the sunny aspects of life, not in neglect of natural claims, 
can we believe this task is to be fulfilled. We will remain human beings 
among human beings, and so in the highest sense meet the duties of our 
calling. But no calling demands such absolute discipline, such complete 
subordination of self in the great Whole, as ours. That is often ignored 
by the younger Sisters, especially as, on the other hand, we emphasize 
personal liberty. But it is only in voluntary self-abnegation that the 
highest ethics are disclosed—this is finer than the dull acquiescence in the 
inevitable.” But we apologize to Sister Agnes, for in the translation 
of her words much is lost. 

“ Una ” has this interesting paragraph relative to the recently 
established examinations for matrons in Australia: 

This certificate as originally arranged for future matrons required, as extra 
qualifications, twelve months’ responsible post-graduate work, certificates in 
cookery, household economics, and infectious diseases, and a special course of 
instruction in the management, etc., of hospitals and training-schools. Arrange¬ 
ments have been made for holding at least one such course of practical instruc¬ 
tion during the coming year. It was immediately apparent, however, that a 
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number of present matrons might be at some disadvantage if iey a no 
matron’s certificate; and it was recognized that they could scarcely e ex P 
to take up the whole course required in the case of future matrons. n 
quence, a modified course was arranged for all present matrons o re S 1 ® 
training-schools and registered private hospitals. Three elements were deem 
essential, namely, competency in cookery, in hospital organization, and in training- 

school management. It is very gratifying to record that no les3 than .Them of 
of the present matrons have taken the first opportunity thus ailorded them of 
obtaining this certificate by presenting themselves for examination before a 
board composed of three of our leading matrons and two of our most expeliience 
nursing lecturers. The scope of the written examination will be 8* thered by 
reference to the examination paper which will be found on pages 118 and 119 of 

our present issue. , .. , 

We feel that we mav fairly congratulate the Association upon thus having 

taken the initiative in establishing a matron’s certificate, and upon having held 
what, so far as we can learn, is the first examination of its kind. 


In the discussion on “ The Nursing Profession and the Care of the 
Consumptive,” held at the recent Conference and Exhibit of the English 
nurses who are provisionally organized in a National Council, there 
were many wise words said on the social side of the question. Dr. 
Kelynack, editor of the British Journal of Tuberculosis, urged the need 
of after-care, in the case of cured consumptives; the hope of the estab¬ 
lishment of agricultural or horticultural colonies, or other healthful 
out-of-door occupation, so that they might be saved from the necessity 
of going back into unhealthful labor, which means usually a relapse. Of 
agricultural colonies he said: “ The experiment is worth attempting, and 
here nurses who have themselves been smitten or are predisposed may find 
a congenial sphere for work as nurse-instructors.” Miss Helen Todd, 
who has written much that is stirring and practical on the care of con¬ 
sumptives, also urges strongly the need of some avenue of self-support m 
country life being opened to the unfortunates, who now have no alter¬ 
native but to return to the crowded and deadly city environment. 

It is very interesting to note the difference of tone taken in regard 
to nurses by that class of practitioners who are engaged simply in the 
treatment of disease, without considering it in its wider social aspects, 
and that of a more thoughtful humanitarian type, who hope for public 
education as the basis of future preventive work. Dr. Kelynack, who 
belongs to the latter type, said in his address: 

“ Every nurse should be a hygiene-missionary. Fast fettered as we 
still are to ancient traditions and superstitious practices, and ever ham¬ 
pered and hindered by the twin impediments, apathy and ignorance, 
there is a danger lest a nurse, however braced by high ideals and directed 
by sound knowledge, may rest satisfied with being a mere tender of the 
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sick, an obedient servant of the doctor, a useful human machine wound 
up in a Nursing School. 

The nurse of the future is to be much more than this. She is 
to be an educational force, a directing power in the prevention of disease, 
a loyal worker in schools, in homes, in dispensaries, in the many and 
numerous institutions and organizations rapidly springing into being 
and which sooner or later shall be coordinated and correlated into a com¬ 
plete and comprehensive Public Health Service. 

“ The lar -seeing nurse should understand that she may take an 
honorable place and play no insignificant part in the conflict with con¬ 
sumption.” 

The discussion was spirited and interesting. Mrs. Bedford Fenwick 
who goes to the root of things every time she speaks, said: 

“ Tho P riniai 7 of treatment should be as far as possible pre¬ 
ventive. It was necessary, therefore, to go back to first causes. Whv 
was the devastating curse of tuberculosis so widespread? Because the 
people had not room to breathe. In cities a sufficiency of fresh air was a 
. 1 Acuity even for the rich—and for the poor impossible. There must 
ie something fundamentally wrong in the distribution and management 
o and when it was possible for persons to own more property than they 
were prepared to keep in a sanitary condition. 

“ It was very little use to adopt treatment and leave primary causes 
alone l cople needed educating on this point.” Mrs. Fenwick stated 
that she had never been more shocked than wl.en recently visitiim a 
country town her attention was called to the infamous condition of “the 
house property of a very religious duke, and she thought it would be 
far more beneficial to his soul to make his houses habitable than to lavish 
money on the decoration of churches. 

The question of the teaching of hygiene in the public schools was 
brought up, and Dr. Kelynack said: 

“ In regard to Gdu cation in the schools on the insanitary nature of 
promiscuous spitting, 15.000 men recently memorialized the Educational 
Authority to arrange for hygiene to be taught in the schools, but certain 
authorities considered it was necessary to give so much time to limber 
mathematics that there was little left for such subjects as hygiene 

He closed by saying: “One of the weapons in their hands was an 
appeal to the selfish side of human nature. The rich were suffering from 
heir sins in regard to the poor. We recognized a distinction of classes 
but disease made no such distinctions on artificial lines. In considering 
how best to attain one’s ends, not only an awakened conscience but also 
an enlightened intelligence was necessary.” 



